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ABSTBACT ' 

Hethods are suggested to measure the progran appeal 
and audience attention of Children 's llelevision Horkshop productions. 
Among these are distractor techniques^ one which peraits subjects to 
discriminate betiTeen two giaultaneously broadcast programs by ^ 
selecting the audio track they most prefer and one used ,to rank order 
several programs. Bequiring the subjedt to push button tci maintain 
the broadcast and theo comparing the button pushing frequency of 
different programs; using physiological meas^ures of excitement or' 
arousal; ^nd .allbwing children in day care centers to voluntarily 
select television viewing amidst a multitude of controlled ' 
distractions are also suggested. The final suggestions include 
sequential photographs of subjects in natural settings, profile 
analysis, infxa--red photography of. subjects viewing television in a 
dark room, and binocular testing which places a different image in 
front of each of the subjects' eyes and records which image is most 
captivating. (EBH) \^ , 
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INTRODUCTION 



In anv earlier ^papei^ we presented some id(^as for formative research 
in the" area of comprehension.* In this paper, the^ related prerequisites 
of program appeal and audience attention are considered as a separate 
Bet of formative research problems. -Parts of the paper contain suggestioas 
for possible improvement of current CTW formative research practa-ces in * 
progr^ appeal (e.*g, , modifying the distractor technique to allow testing 

. ■ . - ■* 

' in groups). Other designs are- not, tp our knowjledge,- in use at CTW 
As with the earlier paper, these« are presented as suggestions with the 
objective of stimulating discussion and constructive criticism, in the 
hopfe that ^^t least some of the ideas will rfterit field testjLng^ 
adoption by the, CPv^? research staff. 

- ; '-'^ " . 

I,. 7^ Croup Testing Mcthod^'for tho Distractoi/ Technique 




The distractor technique has bfecoi/ie a standard' and useful 
procedure in CTW formati^\^e re search ,^^^bu^ the restriction to*- a single 
subject at a time means that data collecti/on is expensive and time- _ 
consuming. As a consequence, sample sizes are ^ often disturbingly 
ill. The procedure sucjgested here, if/ it ^wotks ,ywould generate 



smaJ 



dompar^ble distractor , data v;ith test^ groups o^^-a/out twenty subjects. 



/ 



i *K6i^W. Mielke and Jennir/gs Bryant, Jr., "Formative^search 
in Compreh^^sioji of CTW Programs: A/ Series of Proposails-^^ Cjiildren' s 
Telev.isi(2i4 Workshop, June St)>^972/ , ' , ^ _ 




oat. .... „„„ ,.,3 , „e.. „o.e to collect couM .e ,atHe..a i„ one 
aa,A„...„, ...... ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

^ .Houla aecease s^pu ' 3i.es .HouM .„„ease. .,..„cto. a,ta „o>. 
.--.a ta^uutea ooae. sHeet. „o.la .e .eco.aea auto„,tieaU./ „a 

ccuM .e a.3pu.ea t.e .™u.a. ...Mention p.o.Ue" .o.et. .3 „,t.. 
the p^esent ai3t.,cto. tec.„i^e, the „oai..ea ™„io„ 3u,,e3tea He.: 
ean .ooo„e . 3ta„a..aUea p.oceaure .nto wH.c. „e„ p.o,... o. -p^o,.^ 
segment can be incorporated. 

™e caticx .oainctio; l„ai„laual to ,„up, t03ti„, Ues 

se^^nti. o.3e..e. „otatio„3 o. a 3i„,le s^.^ect. ai.eotion o. loo.i„, 
' ^"^"-^ -^?~^ai^oti„, st..„l„3, . ■ 

P^oposea .et.oa uses a aist.acti„, sti™i^ ^..ZTZZI-. t„c.. 
the „easu.ea .ehavio. is -the sciential selection of aUaio ,*,o„ t.e 
test pi-ogram^ „r fron, the aistractlng stimulus) . 
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The use of television "programs'; with audio and visual content 
as d.istracting stimulus material, poses some problems not enco^tered in 

the ug'e of still slides as distractor: 

A. The dynamic distracting 'stimulus could have, varying degrees 

of attractiveness internally, i.e., the reference point is 



oJ 



/ ■- ^ 

not inherently stable-, 



B. initial subject involvement in a "distracting" story line 
could hold his attention on the distractor even through 
uninteresting portions, ^hjxt is, a subject might . "commit- 
to one monitor or the other and thereafter not even con- 
sider the alternative stimulus. 



/ 



Proposed solutions to these problems will be discussed next. 

% ' What kind of distracting^ stimulus material should be selected? 

Qivon the various lengths of CJ^^ test material, it seems that short (30 
to 90 second) conunercials would be ideal distractor material. Combina- 
tions of commerodals, could be made to any lengi:h. If, for some reason, 
t^e selection of any 'commercial were a bad choice, the negative or 
invalidating effects of this error would not be of " long duration (e.g., 
Ss could not cfbt "hooked" for long periods o^ time). A large pool of^ . 
distra'cting stimuli (commercials) should be^lrUdily available in almost 
any production category. 

How could we determine and measure how distracting the distracting 
stimulus is? Vihat is the attention-getting^ pow^ of the distracting 
stimulus? Ulti^nately, this question is^ equally valid for the' still slides 
. used as distractors, but the issue does not arise there because the 
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slides are considered (perhaps erroneously)- a "constant." A "constant*' 
can be a useful reference point for relative measurements T even if the 
location of the constant is unknown. The known variability of commercials, 
however, makes this'a'n issue that must be^i-appled with. The suggestion 
4s to process a large number of commercials through the traditional > 
distractor methodofogy , obtaining quantitative attention profiles on. 
each. A set of commercials, matched on- the traditional attention indices, 
would form the population of distractor stimuli for the proposed methodology,. 
Intuitively, the preference would be for commercials matched at a low ^ 
level of appeal :£or children. _ ^ . J « 

What method'olovjical features can be devised to assure that tke 
subject does not "commit" to one monitor and smply ignore the other? 
Again, the issue does not a^ise with the traditional procedure, because 
the seq-aence of slides is not psyohol ogically connective. The slides are 
unlikely to have the power of "hooking and holdip^" sustained attention. 
The brevity of the" segments within the distracting stmuius in^the 
propo'sed methodology reduces the danger somewhat, but additional controls 
are possible. The suggestion is to switch or alternate the signal^ 
between the monitors at reasonable time intervals. A Reasonable • interval 
would be the shortest interval that does not produce a dysfunctional 
degree of frustration or irritation among the^ subjects. The interval 
would have to be determined empirically. Every "N" minutes, the picture 
and sound on the left monitor would switch to the right monitor, and 
vice versa- , tin a "perfect" CTW program, all Ss would switch their audio 
.selector to continue attending the CTW program. In other words, a 
conscious decision-making situation is imposed on the Ss every "N" 
minutes. A "non- coping" S (one who left the, audio switch unmanipulated. , 



throucjhout) .could 'simply.; be removed from the analysis. 

- ..Once -this procedure is routinized, it could be set up to 
process twenty subjects with approximately the .arno effort now, required 
to pro^Eess one subject. . * 

"An innovative engineer could au'tomate all of the ^signal ^ 
switching, and connect this with the eveht recorder so that data 
transformation would be unnecessary. 

• 

■•. Variations of this technique may also be of ifiterest, such as 
pitting one CTW segment against another, or testing two production " 
versions of the samd segment. One variation might be measuring the 
strength,-' of appeal of the bit by the length of "interest carryover 
effect- that it has. In this design Monitor A (whichever -monitor caries 
CTW material, at the conclusion of ti^e bit) would then carry inserted 
bo^ng material of known appeal strength immediately after the test bit 
was finished. Monitor B would continue carrying the dishracting material. 
The dependent measure (the interest carryover) would be operationalized 



as the amount of tme the S continued to "prefer" Monitor A after Jhe 
boring material, was introduced; Another variation utilizing this 
apparatus is described in Design II. 

II ./ Paired comparison Measures Utili;.inq ViewA^ Behavior Instead^ 
. Paper-Pencil Tests 



■ . ' Traditionally, the paired comparisons technique requests . ' 
systematic preference choices between two alternatives throughout all 
comb^ations of alternatives. With, a pool of four items, preference 

■ - • ■ Vs-. . . 
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selections wo^la be made within (N), (N-1)* /2 or six pairs. "The index of 
'subject prefel^ence in this design would^e^actual viewing behavior 'ds 
recorded with the apparatys described above iM Ddsign I. "Items" would 
be program segments. P.reference choices woul<§ be bet.Jeen simultaneously 
presented pairs of segments. >Jrhe data iould indicate the rank 6rder 
of preferability among the pool of items through tabulation of the 

; ■ • ? ' • ■ 

several dichotomous choices. 



y ,To illustrate, consider the case of fpur program segments, 

A, B, C, and D, for which a rank order of preferability is desired. / . 

Presentations could be made as follows: ' . • 

Left Monitor 



1* 
1. 
3. 
4. 

6. 



A' 
C 
A 
B 
D 
B 



Right Monitor 
B 
D 
C 
D 

\ A_ 
H C 



.1 



ror each subject, the pr^fhrred |gem#^ of eaih pair could 



be determined siinply by which alternative received the majority o_f his_ 

%V " ' - 

attention (as indexed by audio selection) . Prefe|ences woald be 

\ 

tallied as follows, where dummy data for twenty Ss^are given: 



More Preferred ^ j^. 



Less . ' 
Preferred 

A 


XXX 


8 


15 


1 ; ■ / \ 

i u 


B i 12 


...-•■'"'xxx 


18 




p ' 2 ^ XXX ^' 


„ .7 / 








|xxx 


■ TOTALS: X ^6 | ^ 16 ^ j _^ | 

/ . • . ■ • • ill ■ ■ 



m this hypothetical exainple, the most preferred segment is "C," ' 
follpwed by "D," and finally -"b." - . . ' 

^Certain^methodslogical problems in DeslgnJ^should be considered. 
For one thihg, the segments idealfy should be of exactly the same length, 
and this is not ^mely without extensive editing.. ,The .suggest ion would ' 
be to let allVagments run :their entire _ length, but to restrict data. 
anali;^to. the lyg^h of the shortest segment in the group. Also, tha , 
repeate^^se of program seggjehts ' in. the various pairings brings up 
extraneous variables such as s'atiation. This p^blem^can be met in 



• .two ways.,^One^ould be to ignore the repe^ion effects, using the 
.argument tha^all segments are repeated the sa^ie number of times; hence, 
any -dep^re^nt bias effect ^ould be unifom. Repeated^ use of the sai^e 
bits would thu,H -yield bit^specific data, in contrast to an alternate 
method, of using different exemplars for a:bit by typ.e^:-, 



A (version 1) 

r ' 

«• . « 
, ' A (version 2 

"B (version 2) 

Etc, 




This lafter method wculd^ of course, yield rank order data on 



hit types rather than 



on^ecifi>bits. Intuitively, the former 



method 



(repeated use- of same bits) seems "Referable 



. It may be/possible to get more precise measurement than 
"greater than/less than" relationships from the apparate of Desi^ I 
used in the paired n:omparisons of Design II. Assume that the coWnuous 
data fran the apparatus would be "read" every t'0p...scconas ,''or thirty 
times per minute. Assume comparative testing of four one-minute bits. 



V 
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, \ ^.^ seen in the er^^lier diagram, each bit would 

/• \ fusing twenty subiocts. as seen . ^ 

f played three ti^es, so the m^iiuum score fpr a bit in th^Ls situation 

Juld be 30(measures per minute) X A (minutes per. bit) X 3 (repetitions) 
X 20 ('subjects) = 1000. Each bit could therefore be scored on the 
percentage 'of, 1900 actually achieved, nthus yielding not only a rank/^ ^ . 
order, but also preferential distance points between the bits. 



':jf .. 



\ . lit Behavioral. Response Required to Activate/Ma i i^ tain Audio or Video 



Channel * ^ " • ^ 



The key to- this design is a device ^which requires, effdrt on '% 
the. par. of. the S to maintain an intelligible stimulus level. 4hB 
^our>t of effort the S will exert to maintain the .-^timulus is the ^ ; 
correlate measure Of the appeal of the bit." . 

'Procedurally, the testing could go as 'follows: . / 

1. S is sedte^in normal tei^/ision viewing position. 

2. Videotaped stimulus^material (CTW bit to be evaluated) ^ . 

is ^pr^sentcd. , ^ 

3. In order to maintain audio , ci^annel (or video channel), S 

must press a button at an establiskec? interval Cevery ^ 

• ' '\ '■ ■-. 

h to every 2 seconds).. A cue^ tiiue-line polyg.raph-. _ 

recorder indicates the nujaber of button presses an A the.. 
exact time of the response • ' / • 



If the effectiveness of- the audio-deletion method proves to^ 
equal to the video-deletion method, then Ss could Be tested in groups, 
thus providing great economy.' Earphp'nes and multiple polygraph recovers 
would be the only additional equipment requirements, and no addi^nal 
personnel would be nded^d. 




To combat/the anticipated novelty effect of pushing the button 
regardless of wWb is on the screen,, a "novelty effect extinction period" 
is *-proposed, wherein boring material would be showm until the button i$ 
no longer ptishe^. Then and only then would the testing begin. As a 
validi"t^/check on subsequent button-pushing behavior, we wo\y.d reconmiend 
peripMo in^rtion of material known to be boring. A model subject viewing 

- , o • • • ' 

a model erw program (^dul/d stop ^pushing .the button shortly after the boring 

ins-ert began and woul^ rfesume pushing shortly after thfe Ci;W program resumed. 

Field data would beXe..eded to establish^ norms for extinguishing novelty . 

" • / , ■ - u . . . . 

effect behavior aria .for establishing the criteria tor! a non-coping subject',. 



to be deleted |<rom the analysia. 



le data presentation envisioned could be ^s follows: 



Percentage of 
p o s s ib 1 e^ Dce qu^e c t s 
for non-gi\5^n -^annel 



' — z 

Bit "A" 



Bit "B* 



minutes into progrcim 



= reque-sts for audio, given video ' 



requests for video, given audio 



The table above/contains dummy data on b6th audio' and video 
requests, which may b^ an .unnecessary luxur^ if . the request curves 

v.- / , ./<,..,■ ';■ ■.'>■ 

correlate highly. /Lt request patterns are strikingly diff^ent, however, 
both sets of data should be gathered and interpreted. Presumably ^11 



sets of audio-video rdquest data could be p'laced in one of, the ^rbllov^ing* 
'^Bells: ' * ' ^ - 





Audio Requests 

/ '-^ V • 


, Given Video 








/ • .. HIGH . 


LOW ' 






Video 
Requests, , 


■ >■ ■ \ ' / 

1 HIGH CELL -A 


CELL B 




• 


Given 
Audio 


.LOW CELL C 


'ft 


CT3LL b 








\' ' ' ■• ■ ■ 











'Cell A. locates unambiguou^y a'high a^eal program; Cell *D 
locates una[iT±>iguously a low appeal progreuti; it is in coll§ B and C 
that inconsistencies require more elaborate interpretation. The 



particulcX3j strength of this design lies in its- ability to provide 
channel- s.pecifjLC behavioral data. This capability, when,txed in with '\r 
channel-specific content an^ysis data, rould appear to meike this 
technique a powerful diagnostic tool for inconsistencies found in Cells 



B and 



Explanation of--audio-video inconsistencies is a *'bonus 



spin.-off;" the raain use for .which Design III 'is intended is a direct 
test of program a^^peal .§is inoexed by the amount of effort a subject 
is willing to exert , to receive it.: * ' , 



IV. Physiological Measures 



Physiological measures offer several advantages: 



A. They are nonverbal, and, in Som^ cases, involuntary. * ' 

B. They are generally reliable (but their validity' frequently* 



, , ■ ' ■ ' ' requires cr»ss-ro£ore„clng with other measures) . 

. • . c- Depending en the outlay for e<luip.ont, S. can be .tested 
• > individually or in^xgroups. 
■ ■ recent year, e^ip^ent costs have declined and reliabiUty 

has increased. 

" ; • b'. physiological measures can go beyond - attention to assess 
. some aspects of s,t>ulus jiupac^. ^ 
'■■ ■ in particular, physiological .,eas»ras should be considered as ■ ^ 

:/ " CTW »oves into^the dc»ain of affective program objectives, where vecbil 

^ \ -Ki,, i^-Qo relevant) than iiiey Bre 

. n^easures 'are more difficult Jandpossxl?ly, less relev^ ^ , 

with, Current programming. , ' ^ ^ • 

■ " ■ ■ ■ Physioi:,ical ^easures'of ar-^ include Oalv.ah.c s.rn 

::res^nso",i,-,-h.artbeat, and blood 'pressure readings. the subject . 
views the ^ te.t „aterial , conti.*us ti.e-referen^r physiolo,ical . - 

^ * . ' Tti-Hh stimulus material. 

1^ =,nnw P^act synchronization witXi s^imaxucD 
measures wo^ld allow exaci: t^y^ ^ 

Kou^.l measures tend to be non-discrii.inative,. i.e., , p. ^ 

■ • we can^ea^re aiSusal, but we oan't Wer^ine if the arousal occurred. 

. ' because Of increased bit appeal or bei^e of .anoyance with the_bit, ^^_ . - 

■■er because Of s.„e e.tr.neous source . . It , is suggested, th,,;g.re, that, 
. -• Observational measures be taXen concurrently with physiological measures 
as an interpretive aid. . *. ' % 

4 

. ■ ' . . • The degre. to which tl^e apparatus and the "wiring in- will 

■ : ; • produce subject apprehension „u.t be empi^idally determined. 

, ■ ■ another physiological measure that has the advaatkge Of being 

, . • '. a completely unobt^.ive measure of bit appear relics on a^nsit.ve 
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device knovn as a "wiggle meter." The wiggle meter measures the Ss' ' 
amount of movement fis they pbserve stimulus material, a measure which may 
be particularly germane to our youthful target audience.^ Measurement, 
recorded on a time-line polygraph^recorder, is- continuc^us and sensitive. 

The procedure is simple and can bo adapted to aljnost any viewing 



situation. p/r> , •■ 

^ A Ss are seated in special "wired" chairs (wires are "concealed 
in the seats of the chairs and cannot be felt by the subjects) Testi-ng^is 

performed in otherv7is|ppormal viewing conditions. Special, care^ i^ taken 

to provide a normal, rllaxed, nonexperiwental atmosphere. ^ No equipment 

is visible. . • - ' " 

B. A baseline reading , is obtained by having Ss view "neutral" 

stimulus materials. 

c/ Ss viewv^ stimulus material to be/tested. . Constant readings 

/ . ■ ■ 

are taken throughouA^the viewing. ' ■ • 

D. Post-tests are made, once, again utilizing neutral stimulus 

material, t« index the air.ount pf normal fatigue -generated during the 

testing period. - 1 . • ' " , 



* 



' . An intuitive assumption made in utilizing this design is that 
S movement' is an index of the" appeal" strength of thq bit. Children 
watching TV are generally quite wiggly observers; however, they generally 
wiggle ' (squirm) more ^hen they, are bored than when they are interested. 
^This assumptioji is the. basis for the expectation that an increase in 
' wigglincss of a 'S is inversely proportional \o the amount of. appeal of 

the bit.- ' „ 

• This hypothesis, is valid only within limits. Ss.may jump- 
u'p and dov/n 'with excitement when they are really, ';turned on" by -a bit; 
\ however, this can bb fecordc-d xxs a deco'aable manner by the wiggle meter. 



individual diffgreW, o£ viewers must-be considor;d, tho 



baseline data on each s „ust be obtained. Luckily, this 'f. a rather 



refore 



task. 



easy 



We can 



S fatigue U another prbbic. 4 high-aeteal bit which occurs 
early 1„ a presentation will probably result in less „i,,li„, response 
. than an e<,ually appealing bit appearing later in the presentation. 

account for this by using short testing periods and by running post-test 
which measure interest extinction due to fatigue. 
^ - Mvantagei in this procedure are that it can give the producer 

appeal data which was obtained unibt..sivoly from a larg. „u.^r of Ss 
Viewing the stimulus ..terial simultaneously in a •"no^.l" viewing- 



situation. 



It is realised that formative research is not designed to 
.test hypotheses, and the suggestions above are , pr-i„arily for the tenefit 
Of producers: So„e of the theoretic t^,.«ntial of these' Measures .Ww ' ^ • 
at least bo mentioned, -howeve... Of particular interest might' be the ■ ' 
^ .anount of physiological ardusal that is most inducive to cognitive • ' 

, achievenve'nt. V <>ecay curves of arousal' could thus Wljence ^0 ' - 
'placement of arousing bits w'ithin- the progxartt "Filler" material ^ - 
- (seg^e^ts inserted,pri„arily for their e„tertai™,en£ value) may flfncti„„- ' 
is ,rousal_ agents that facilitate subseguent learning ,t certain points ' ' 
in the decax ■?'"e. De,npnstration of this effect and establi.l^ent-of - 
nb^s for it would ulttaately' have *raite„pr,cticM Wlicat'ions <if ' 

demonstrated, it could ^Iso .serve aq ^ k ^ ' , 

ft .serve as a data-based reply to those who. " ' 

criticise tKe entertainment content in CTW programs). ' 

""'""tary Exposure to OT« Proc,r„„, .„i a.t Ccoetinn »t.->.>.-„ 

/ ■ , 

Day Care Ce nters ^ ^ 

t 

Going .cirroctlV to target audiences In^ day car-e centers, thi. design 

15 
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featoT^ portable, individualized, soundproofed viewi/g booths'. They ' 
would J.e equipped with sn.all monitors connected with vido;j. cassette' " - ' 
playback units. CTW test progranuning would be played continuously 
during operating hours of the scl.ool. A time-referenced event recorder 
would automatically keep track of which program (s) were running at 
what times. Pressure-sensitive seats in the viewing booths would also 
record automatically when viewing took .-place. 

An observer would keep a continuous content analysis of what , • 
th^ co:.peting activities were, with time rbf eren'cos . Cross tabulation . 
of exposure data with competing activities data would, over, time, 
give appeal indices under natural conditions fo'r the school-based audience. 

A-s more viewing booths and playback units are added, the design 
' becomes increasingly flexible and powerful. Programs from^e- competition ^ 
could be played'^to see how well CTW programs stand, up unde%that realistic 
.Isituatior.; -one CTV. progran could be pitted again.t 'another for purposes . 
'' ^f 'compari.cr. A set M ' program, could be continuously 'repeate'd , without 
Variation, to see how'long it ta3.cs fo, toiral extinctio-n of.vie^)^i^g moti- 
vation JTo, take placo." ".The obLrvar could note which non-viewing activities 
seem to reflect the influence oVcT^. programming. ' _ 
\ ^, The advantages of this design" are that it permits- longitudin^ 

testing in a non-^est environment (nO test anxiety) ,^.with no verT^al 
'-^measures involved, ""-but with measures .ol actual viewinj^pcordad precisely. 

'with a little imagination on our part, and cooperation from the 
Classroom- teacher, it should be pos'sible to develop additional , sophistica- 
tion in the natural testing situ;tion. For e^^pleS i certain amount of 
■ .play miey could be giv^n to.'each child -at the beginning of the day. ■ 
Each activity in the school would •■cost", the child a certain amount. • 



The "pr/co" of the opportunity' to vi4w CTW programming could" be manipulated . 
experiit^entally, giving a gross quantitative measure of CTW program appeal, - 

e 

relative to other attractions in the child's school environment.. 

VI. A-nalysifi pf Se^ential Photos of the Audience in Natural Settings 

This is one of the two designs that permit testing in the 
-natural home environment. (The first was reported in" our paper, of 
June 30, 1972: Design VII, "Audio Monitoring of Chilc^ren's Audio . . 
Behavior Throughout the Day."). ^ The idea suggested here was reported 
in the Journal of Advertising Research several years ago, where the , 
apparatus\ under the brand name of "pynascppe," was dcsoribed. as . 
follows:' - . , . 



TV Viewing Area 




-clock 



mirror 



\ 



^ Dynascope 
/ Camer'a 



The Dynascope takes ^sequential 'still photos at a vdrfabiy and controllable. 

rate. Wide' angle lenses take in not only the viewing^audience, but also ■ 

a'mirror and clock, which thus gives a photographic, record^'^^f the TV 
- image and the exact time as well. Whenever the TV is turne'd-on, the . 
^ camera is activated. " 

. If ethical .^arrangements can be made f or\§lng such a device 

in homos, a "Oalth of data will b^^orao available, answering such questions 



as: 



J 



ERIC 



not' 



1. What are. the ages of the'-actual GTW .audience^ 

' • 2.. What size *are the 'natural viewing groups? 

' ' 3. What other activities coincide with viewing? 

4. V^hat is the ^otal TV diet for the family? 

• " 5. Whi!3h' Crv^ segments hold attention and which dc. 

6. How active or passive do- the viewers appear? 

f 

7. How good is t^he recepti&n? 

w 

This list, could, .be expanded considerably. J The ge^^eric 
question is: V^at can one learn" about CT^. programming throLgh unobtru- ^ 
sive observation, i. the home, with full knowledge . and. coni^ the % 
persons observed, that yields a permanent, sequential visuaV record, of 
the viewers and tT.e program?' In 'addition to complete e#lanation of the . 
device and the use of the data, we recommend attractive payments to host 
home, for their cooperation! ' Data gathe^^d in this design- are ex.ens^e, 
but are not replicable in ar.y known laboratory situation. 

VII. froqram Analvl^.^ Technique (Pro_f ile_An^Lysisl ; 

This ho|,ry research technique is quite sIk^p^ in concept: it' 
■ consists' of a continuous "c^eition" asked of the s^Ls throughouV - 
a program, "answers" to which are |dven continuously means of a push- 
" button device. Typically,, each subject has two buttons, one for each 
hand; these buttons permit a two-option response over i^ime. A time- 
r.eferenced event recorder yields a permanent record of all responses, 
. which are then matched vith the accompanying stimulus material. ^ 

' The data are obviously specific to the questioni asked, and 
a considerable variety of ^estions is feasible, at least with adult 
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'aucUcnc.es. For example: 



A. Are you interested ^in the program? (push yes or.no bu^n) 

B. Do you understand what is. going on? _ ^ 

. ■ * * 

C. Are you learning? ■ . 



■ With children, it "i? intuitively apparent that such sslf-xaiagncxstic 
questions as "Are you learAng^. would not be . app^riate . It may be possi- ' 
ble., however, to ask some simple \ questions in the a^ecttivfe domain and -get » 
useful data. For example, a ch/ld might be able to cope on a continuing 
basis with a question such as, "Are you happy now?" The push buttons, 

could be presented as smiling and frowning faces. If this would work", 

••1 • ■ . 

it would be a very inexpensive means of collecting affective data. 



VIII. Infrared Photography of the Audience in Group Settings 



J 



■ It is, of course, ea'sy and incxpehsive to use^ a regular TV 
' caiv.crn for' monitoring TV viewing behavior in settings such as day care 
centers After a 'short period of tine, children beco^ne oblivious to the 
caanera and behave "normally."^ The scmi-daylight conditions .of sUch 
viev^ing, however, still pemit group interaction and may inhibit*' facial 
expression of affective states because of distractions. The main feature 
Of this design (borrowed from film testing where light-levels must be 
low) is, for our purposes, ngf the mere feasibility of audience observa- 
nt- tion. because simple TV monitoring is easier. Instead, the rationale here 
is based fn tlie different behavior displays presumably induced by ^ 
darkened viewing conditions: less distract io'n, more attentiin to fee 
screen, less self-conscious of physical appearance, more candor in facial 
=>5?pressions, less consciousness of the presence of others, and less 
oppirls^^nity for alternative activities. In darkness, the viewer is 
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"hooked" to the screen to a degree unmatched in normal ol -viewing, 

• ' Infrared photography of the audience under^ dSKditibns 9f dark- 
ness would pe'rmit such- things as aioning the camera at a single subject ^ 
and zooming, in ^or a closeup with no awareness or reacti'On on the part ^ ■ 
of the-"9to^^ct. _I-f infrared TV cameras ate available, t^ey would bq • • 
•ideal because of their economy, and the fact that audio pickup of the 
'progrL's soundtrack would allow precise matching with the stimulus . • . 
materials. 

Instead of attention m^^sures, which could be collected more 
economi.ally through other ipeans, this design seems particularly appropriate 
f OK . attempts admeasurement of affective states as -displayed facially, 
capitalizing on the effects 9f darkness.- ' , 

* ^ ■ , 

IX; ^ Binocular^ Testing , ... 

one ipethod of assessing wh^it a person is .physchologically 
f reparod to. see is by moans of binocular testing. Such a question pouiLd 
well be relevant to CTW producers as Th^y gefi increasingly involved in 
cultural minor ity\rogramming. Any at the effects on. perception ^ _ 

of enculturation presents a suspected problem' in production dt-ci^'"ions, 
binocular testing or sorae^riation might be useful. 

• ' A physical divider, _ extending from the nose to the stimulus, 

separates t.;6imag^XSO that each eye, sees a different stimulus. The 

is asked to describe what he sees. Subject response to preserita- 
production alternatives would indicat^ the version most readily , 
perceived. Subject response could also be evaluated as in a quasi- 
projecti^;e test, i.e., to permit ■ inferences on the subject's connotativ^^_^^ 




. ^. ^. ^ ir.-FH riaht-eye dominance could 

meaning for the stimulus. Afedts of loft- c. rxght y 

• ■ ' .„r.v, «Q alternation across two exposures, 

be controlled^ in several ways, such as alternati^ ^ 
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